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THE “SEVEN CHURCHES.” 


SMYRNA. 


« And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna write: These 
things saith the first and the last, which was dead, and is alive; 
I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty (but thou art 
rich,) and I know the blasphemy of them which say they are 
Jews, and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan. Fear none 
of those things which thou shalt suffer. Behold, the devil shall 
cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye shall 
have tribulation ten days. Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life. He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the the churches ; He that overcometh 
shall not be hurt of the second death.”—Rev. ii. 8—11. 


) Smyrna isstill a flourishing commercial city, one of the very 
first in the present Turkish empire for wealth and popula- 
tion. The latter has been variously estimated at from 
seventy five thousannd to one hundred and fifty thousand 
persons: Mr. Arundell thinks that one hundred and thirty 
thousand may be tolerably correct. The continued im- 
portance of Smyrna and the extent of its commercial trans- 
actions, may be estimated from the circumstance that it is 
the seat of a consul from every nation in Europe. The 
highly advantageous situation of the place, in one of the 
finest bays in the world, must be regarded as the proxi- 
mate cause of its exemption from the ruin which has be- 
fallen so many other renowned cities of Asia Minor, in- 
cluding most of those which the apostle was commissioned 
to address. Those who think the condition of the cities, 
as such, necessarily involved in that of the Christian com- 
munities which they contained when the apostle wrote—a 
point on which we confess we have considerable doubts— 
will very properly connect the continued prosperity of 
Smyrna with the absence of any other words than those of 
commendation and encouragement, in the message which 
St. John was instructed to send to the church of Smyrna. 

The present Smyrna does not occupy the site of the an- 
cient city. The latter was seated on the hills tothe south 
of the present town ; but the earthquakes, to which it was 
subject, and by which it was more than once nearly de- 
stroyed, together with the greater convenience of trade, 
occasioned its removal to the plain below and the lower 
declivities of the mountain. ‘‘ Few of the Ionian cities,” 
says Mr. Arundell, ‘‘ have furnished more relics of antiqui- 
ty, or of greater merit, than Smyrna; but the convenience 
of transporting them, with the number of investigators, 
have exhausted the mine; it is therefore not at all wonder- 
ful that, of the stoas and temples, the very ruins have van- 
ished ; and it is now extremely difficult to determine the 
sites of any of the ancient buildings, with the exception of 
the stadium, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter Acreus, 
which was within the Acropolis.” (‘‘ Discoveries,” vol. 
ii. p. 407.) Of the stadium here mentioned the ground 
plat only remains, it being stripped of its marble seats and 
decorations. It is supposed to be the place where Poly- 
carp, the disciple of St. John, and concluded to be “ the 
angel of the church of Smyrna,” to whom he here writes, 
was exposed to wild beasts; after which, on the refusal of 
the asiarch Philip to let forth any more beasts against him, 
on the plea that the exhibitions of the amphitheatre were 
at an end, he was committed to the flames, and finally run 


through with a sword. The Christians of Smyrna rever- 
ence his memory, and make an annual procession to his 
tomb, the supposed site of which is a short distance from 
the place of his martyrdom. 

[Pictorial Mlustrations of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 














How strange and yet how delightful it is to wake up in 
the country the first morning after leaving the noisy bus- 
tling city. And if it happens to be on Sunday morning, 
the contrast is still greater and more delightful. On the 
Sunday morning of which I was speaking in my last chap- 
ter, while yet half asleep I thought I heard the music of a 
clarionett. ‘This was so much pleasanter than the usual 
cries of “‘ sweep ho!” “ mil-luk!” “ charcoal !” &c. that 
I tried to keep on in that dreamy, listening state; but in 
spite of my efforts the sounds gradually became clearer, 
and changed to the crowing of a barn yard fowl. Then I 
suddenly opened my eyes, and the blue checked curtains 
with the soft light streaming through, showed me at once 
where I was. I jumped out of bed; threw on a light 
wrapper, and raised the window as high as it would go. 
O! the pleasure of the sweet, fresh, morning air; the 
beauty of meadows, trees, and mountains, of the blue 
smoke curling up from distant farm-houses, of the little 
garden of flowers and vegetables, directly under my eye. 
And the stillness that reigned every where; not acold, 
unsocial silence, but a soft, sweet, mild repose, as if na- 
ture herself was in an act of pure and gentle worship to 
her Almighty Maker. 

A gentle knock and a low voice told us that breakfast 
was ready. I met my friend at the head of the stairs, and 
we went down together, and took our places at the table 
where the old lady was waiting for us. She looked hard 
at my friend who tried in vain to keep her countenance. 
She started up and then sat down again as if in doubt, but 
when my friend bid her good morning, she was in doubt 
no longer. She seized both her hands and cried, ‘‘ Why 
Miss Plumb! Is it yout Is it you indeed? Why 
didn’t you tell me it was you?” And the tears rolled 
down her furrowed cheeks. 

‘“‘ My dear Mrs. Pinnock, I am as glad to see you as 
you are to see me, but I wished to try if you would know 
me.” 

‘Know you, yes; you a’nt changed a bit, only grown 
fatter, and handsomer. And if you was, nobody could 
ever forget your voice. O! many, many’s the time I’ve 
thought of that voice, and how sweet it used to sound to 
them that was in sickness and sorrow, as well as to them 
that were merry and lively, And many’s the one in H—, 
that will be glad to hear it again, Miss Plumb.” 

‘“‘ Hush, hush,” said my friend, putting her finger upon 
her mouth, as old Mr. Pinnock came into the room. The 
sedate old man took his seat at the table and said grace. 





As he let his eyes fall they rested upon my friend. They 
gradually opened wider and wider ; his countenance light- 
ed up all at once; and stretching his great bony hand 
across the table. ‘‘ 'T’ant possible! it a’nt possible! Is 
it you, yourself? How could you sleep all night in the 
house and I not know it.” 

The hired man and woman in the kitchen looked cu- 
riously through the open door, to see what great charac- 
ter had come; the dog roused himself, and looked up to 
ascertain what was the matter; and I verily believe there 
would not have beenmore pleasurable excitement if Queen 
Victoria and her first maid of honor had sat there at break- 
fast, instead of their old pastor’s wife, and my simple, un- 
obtrusive self. But O! the questionings and the answer- 
ings. I had no idea before, that people’s tongues could 
run on so, Some that my friend enquired about were 
dead, and some had moved away; some had fallen into 
trouble and misfortune, but a greater number had improv- 
ed in their circumstances and were prosperous and flour- 
ishing. ‘‘ And how is old Mrs. Smith, that lived in the 
little tumble-down house by the bridge, with her little cur- 
ly headed Sandy? The poor woman used to see hard 
times enough.” 

‘*So she did, and many’s the basket full she’s took from 
your kitchen, Miss Plumb ; when asshe said, ‘‘ she hadn’t 
a speck o’ grease in the house to cook a breakfast with.” 
And I remember you used to teach Sandy in your little 
class for poor children. Many’s the time I’ve heard wid- 
ow Smith tell of the pains you used to take with him. But 
he’s Mr. Orlando Smith now, and he’s married and has a 
farm of his own; and his mother needn’t raise her hand 
to do a stroke o’ work unless she’s a mind to.” 

“And what’s become of Patty Brown who lived with 
me for so many years ?”’ 

**O yes, the poor little ragged orphan that you took and 
made a woman of?” She’s worked at her trade, that you 
had her taught, and saved up a deal of money, though 
she’s always as neatly dressed as a pink. She must be 
nigh thirty years old now, though she looks young and 
handsome ; and she’s going to be married next week to a 
widower that is quite a fore-handed man. It’s a good 
match, and everybody’s satisfied.” 

** And how is old uncle Timothy Peet 2’: 

** Dead and buried long ago.” 

My friend’s countenance fell. ‘‘ Poor old uncle Timo- 
thy. Many’s the time he’s come on his old brown horse, 
with his pockets full of sugar-plums for my little ones, and 
tended them, and sung them old songs. My Mery always 
says she imbibed her love of music from Uncle Timothy.” 
And so they went on talking till it was time to get ready for 
church. ‘ Don’t tell any body that it is I,’ said Mrs. 
Plumb. : 

** You needn’t think they won’t know you;” said Mr. 
Pinnock. ‘‘ Miss Plumb can’t get rid of her old looks 
and motions if she tries ever so hard.” 

We went early, and took our seats not far from the pul- 
pit. Waggon after waggon rumbled slowly up to the door, 
and the church gradually filled. The congregation were 
very silent and attentive until the sermon was nearly 
through, when I saw some whispering and bending down 
of heads to look round. I heard somebody mention Miss 
Plumb’s name close behind me, and soon after came a 
great sob that made us both start. I could hardly keep 
from laughing; but my friend nudged me to be quiet. 

There was a deal of looking round in going out of the 
church, and when we reached the door, I saw that a great 
many groups were waiting to speak to Miss Plumb. And 
then such eager shaking of hands; such earnest enquiries, 
such pressing invitations, such contending smiles and 
tears. There was Patty Brown, looking as happy as could 
be ; and there was old Mrs. Smith waiting for her turn. 
And after shaking hands, how proud she looked when she 
pointed to a fine, handsome young man and said, “‘ That’s 
my Sandy.” 

There was no use in waiting for Miss Plumb, sol walk- 
ed on with old Mr. Pinnock. There was something so 
fresh and sincere in the character of my friend, and in the 
feelings of this simple people, that I was led into a train of 
rather melancholy musings. ‘ People that mcet in the 
city forget each other in a month,” thought I. ‘‘ What is 
this charm about Mrs. Plumb? She has been absent 
fourteen years, and yet they weep at seeing her again, as 
if she were a dear friend of yesterday. 

I don’t know whether old Mr. Pinnock divined what I 
was thinking about, or whether he spoke from the fullness 
of his own heart, but he broke out all at once. ‘* Miss 
Plumb is a remarkable woman, that’s a fact. She puts - 
her heart into every thing she does; there isn’t no make 
believe about her. And people an’t so ongrateful as some 
folks think, Miss Perkins; you do a person a real kind- 
ness without a bit of self in it, and it an’t forgot in a hur- 
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ry. And this Miss Plumb, why she was always doing 
kindnesses; and she had such a way with her; I never 
see anybody that could come round folks as she could, and 
without trying arter it either. It was as nat’ral to her to 
weep with those that weep, and laugh with them that 
laughed, as it is fur the sun to shine. And I'll tell you 
what ’tis, Miss Perkins, nothing sticks one’s heart so close 
to another, as to see that one feels enough for you to weep 
with you.” 

I replied nothing to old Mr. Pinnock’s sage remarks, 
but I pondered them in my heart. I shall give my young 
readers another chapter of our country adventures next 
week, if they are sufficiently interested to keep us compa- 
ny so long. 8. 8. A. 





Narrative. 


CROWNING THE WISEST. 

Not many years ago it happened that a young man from 
New York visited London, His father being connected 
with several of the magnates of the British aristecracy, the 
young American was introduced into the fashionable cir- 
cles of the metropolis, where, in consequence of his very 
fine personal appearance, or that his father was reported 
to be very rich, or that he was a new figure on the stage, 
he attracted much attention, and became quite the favor- 
ite of the ladies. This was not at all relished by the Brit- 
ish beaux, but as no very fair pretext offered for a rebuff, 
they were compelled to treat him civilly. Thus matters 
stood when the Hon. M. P. and lady made a party to ac- 
company them to their country seat in Cambridgeshire, 
and the American was amongst the invited guests. Nu- 
merous were the devices to which these devotees of pleas- 
ure resorted in order to kill that old fellow who will meas- 
ure his hours, when he ought to know they are nct want- 
ed, and the ingenuity of every one was taxed, to remember 
or invent something novel. 

The Yankees are proverbially ready of inventicn, and 
the American did honor to his character as a man accus- 
tomed to freedom of thought. He was frank and gay, and 
entered into the sports and amusements with thet unaffected 
enjoyment which communicated a part of his fresh feelings to 
the most worn out fashionists inthe party. His good nature 
would have been sneered at by some of the proud cavaliers, 
had he not been such a capital shot, and he might have been 
quizzed, had not the ladies, won by his respectful and 
pleasant civilities, and his constant attentions in the 
drawing room and saloon, always showed themselves his 
friends. Buta combination was at last formed among a 
trio of dandies, staunch patrons of the Quarterly to anni- 
hilate the American. ‘They proposed to vary the eternal 
waltzing and piping by the acting of charades and playing 
various games, and having interested one of these indefat- 
igable ladies who always carried their point in the scheme, 
it was voted to be the thing. 

After some few charades had been disposed of, one gen- 
tlemaa begged -leaved to propose the game called ‘‘ Crown- 
ing the Wisest.” This is played by selecting a judge of 
the game, and three persons, either ladies or gentlemen, 
who are to contest for the crown by answering successive- 
ly the various questions which the rest of the party are at 
liberty to ask. The one who is declared to have been the 
readiest and the happiest in his answers receives the 
crown. 

Our American, much against his inclination, was cho- 
sen among the three candidates. Efe was aware that his 
position, the society with which he was mingling, requir- 
ed of him the ability to sustain himself. He was, to be 
~ sure, treated with distinguished attention by his host and 
hostess, and generally by the party, but this was a favor 
to the individual, and not one of the company understcod 
the character of Republicans, or appreciated the Repub- 
lic. The three worthies had arranged that their turn for 
him should fall in succession, and be the last. ‘The first 
one, a perfect exquisite, and with an air of most ineffable 
condescension, put his question. 

“If I understand rightly the government of your coun- 
try, you acknowledge no distinction of rank, consequent- 
ly you can have no court standard for the manners of a 
gentleman; will you favor me with information where 
your best school of politeness is to be found ?” ; 

“For your benefit,” replied the American, smiling 
calmly, “I would recommend the Falls of Niagara; a 
contemplation of that stupendous wonder teaches humility 
to the proudest, and human nothingness to the vainest. 
{t rebukes the trifler, and arouses the most stupid; in 
short, it turns men from their idols, and when we acknowl- 
edge that God only is Lord, we feel that men are our 
equals. A true Christian is always polite.” 

There was a murmur among the audience, but whether 
of applause or censure the American could not determine, 
as he did not choose to betray any anxiety for the result 
by a scrutiny of the faces which he knew were bent 
on him. 

The second now proposed his question. He affected to 
be a great politician, was mustachoed and whiskered like 
a diplomatist, which station he had been coveting. His 
voice was bland, but his emphasis was very significant. 

‘Should I visit the United States, what subject with 
which I am conversant would most interest your people, 
‘ and give me an opportunity of enjoying their conver- 
sation 7” 

“You must maintain, as you do at present, that a mon- 
archy is the wisest, the purest, the best government, which 
the skill of man ever devised, and that a democracy is ut- 


terly barbarous. 





subsided so as.to allow the Judge to be heard, he directed 
the crown to the Yankee. 


My countrymen are proverbially fond of 
argument, and will meet you on both these questions, and | 
if you choose, will argue with you to the end of your life.” 

The murmur was renewed, but still without any de- 
cided expression of the feeling with which his answer had 
been received. 

The third then rose from his seat, and with an assured 
voice which seemed to announce a certain triumph, said, 

‘*T require your decision on a delicate question, but the 
rules of the pastime warrant it, and also a candid answer. 
You have seen the American and the English ladies; 
which are the fairest ?”’ 

The young republican glanced round the circle. It 
was bright with flashing eyes, and the sweet smiles which 
wreathed many a lovely lip, might have won a less deter- 
mined patriot from his allegiance. He did not hesitate, 
though he bowed low to the ladies as he answered. 

“‘ The standard of female beauty is, I believe, allowed 
to be the power of exciting admiration and begetting love 
in our sex, and consequently hose ladies who are most ad- 
mired, and beloved and respected by the gentlemen, must 
be the fairest. Now I assert confidently, that there is not 
a nation on earth where wonian is so truly beloved, so ten- 
derly cherished, so respectfully treated, as in the Repub- 
lic of the United States; therefore the American ladies 
are the fairest. But,” and he again bowed low, “if the 
ladies before whom I have now the honor of expressing my 
opinion were in my country, we should think them 
Americans.” 

‘The applause was enthusiastic, and after the mirth had 





most of which all hands were kept busy. 
severe storm the merchant’s son had seen at sea, and his 
motions when aloft were awkward and dangerous. 
fixing a rope, he lost his foothold, and swung loose, hold- 
ing on by his right hand. 
ner a minute or two, crying for help. The sea rolled 
high, and by the motion of the vessel, he was at one mo- 
ment suspended over the deck, and the next over the rag- 
ing billows. 
mast for his relief, but before they could reach him, the 
ship lurched, he was swung far into the air over the threat- 
ening waves, lost his grasp of the rope, and fell into the 
sea. 


agony for help. A rope was cast over, but it did not reach 
ther and farther from the ship. The small boat was low- 


stood in suspense, not knowing what to do, when a plunge 
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SAILOR BOY. 

This picture and story, taken from Old Phillips’ Moral Stories, 
published by the New England Sabbath School Union, illus- 
trates the dangers attending the sailor’s life. Many a poor sail- 
or boy has passed through just such scenes as are here repre- 
sented. 


During three days a furious gale prevailed, through 
It was the first 


While 


He was suspended in this man- 


Several seamen immediately mounted the 


A shriek passed over the deck; he himself cried in 
hin, and every moment the waves were bearing him far- 


ered, but the sea was so high that it filled with water. All 
was heard, and in a moment John Dawson rose to the sur- 
face, grasping with one hand the rope which had been 
thrown over, and swimming with all his strength towards 
the lost boy. ‘Ihe old tars waved their hats, some shout- 
ing applause to John, others encouragement to the strug- 
gling sailor. John reached him with the rope ; they were 
both drawn safely to the ship, by three of the men, while 
the officers and the remainder ef the crew hung over the 
bulwarks in intense anxiety, encouraging and congratu- 
lating the two boys. When they reached the vessel, the 
merchant’s son, exhausted by his fears and struggles, faint- 
ed and fell on the deck. He was carried to his hammock, 
and for several days was dangerously sick. 


STREET PLAY. 


A group of boys were at play under my window. For 
some time they were quite quiet; but as in almost all 
street plays and gaming, a quarrel arose; angry words 
were spoken ; high words, as they are sometimes called, 
passed rapidly; profane language followed, blows suc- 
ceeded, and a fight was in progress, when I thought it 
time to interfere. 

** Stop, stop, my young friend,” said I, to one who had 
picked up a stone to throw at the other, “‘ that will do— 
stop boys, stop boys, one moment; only a little while ago 
you were all playing very pleasantly together, and now you 
are nearly all fighting.” ‘They stopped to listen. “I 
suppose that the great evil is this; you were not properly 








employed. Play is right, and well enough in its place. 
But when you get to gambling, if its only for a marble, 
you are very likely to care more about winning that, than 
about keeping your tempers, and dealing fairly.” 

I found that I had got their attention, and so went on 
with my speech. 

‘* Every body here knows the history of Cain and Abel, 
and how one killed the other, and he no doubt did it when 
he was in a passion. 

** You know also how Saul the king desired to put Da- 
vid to death. It was from a wicked feeling in Saul’s 
heart. Saul was king, and was afraid that David wished 
to be king in his place. So he became jealous of him, and 
would have killed him in a moment if he could. 

“ The difference between you and these wicked men in 
some things is very great, and yet you have had to-day 
some of the very same wicked feeling that they had. Saul 
was afraid of losing a kingdom; you of losing a marble. 


‘Saul in a passion threw a sharp spear at David ; this little 


fellow that I hold by the hand would have thrown a stone 
at his little friend here, and did not care at the moment 
how much he might hurt him. 

“A man, not a great while ago, who lived at the West, 
and was in some way connected with horse-racing, got 
into a quarrel with some other men, and shot one dead on 
the spot. This came from the same spirit. 

“I do beg of you, boys, to leave off such kinds of play. 
Get into some useful employment, or innocent amusement. 
Go to school, stay at home and help your parents,—but do 
by all means, keep out of the street. This playing mar- 
bles or pitching pennies is the worst kind of employment 
you can have. ‘“‘Idleness is the mother of mischief.” 
‘** Yes, what the hymn says is very true, 


“ Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


I believe this talk had a good effect upon them, for one 
let the stone fall, another turned away and went off home; 
one or two tried to laugh it off, but they all soon dispered, 
and again the street was quiet. 

Kiudness will go a great way with boys, sometimes. 
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WHOM DO YOU LOVE BEST. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


One afternoon, towards sunset, a young child was play- 
ing in a garden with his father and mother. The former, 
on his hands and feet, was galloping about on the grass with 
his boy on his back; at another time the mother, seated 
on a bench, would trot him on her knee ; or else, both pa- 
refits would play hide-and-seek with him, and when one 
found out the other’s retreat, all would burst out laughing. 
After many leaps and much play, a!l sat down upon the 
grass; the mother gave the boy a beautiful peach and a 
piece of bread ; the father told him a beautiful story ; and 
the child was happy. 

In the midst of this family scene, a friend passed by ; 
he stopped, gazed a moment at this interesting scene, and 
approaching, said to the child: 

‘My little friend, whom do you love best, papa or 
mama ?” 

This question seemed to puzzle the child; for he stop- 
ped eating, and dropped the hand which was conveying a 
morsel to his mouth, but did not reply. 

“* Answer me, my dear child,” said the friend, ‘“* whom 
do you prefer, your father, or your mother 2” 

The child, as much perplexed as ever, turned his eyes 
towards his father, and then towards his mother, as if to 
ask them to help him out of his difficulty. The thing was 
hard for them to decide, for, though each wished to be 
well loved, each was too just to be willing to receive the 
preference. Then a struggle of generosity arose between 
them ;—the father enumerated to his son all the motives 
he had for loving his tender mother; and she reminded 
him of all the kindness which his father had bestowed 
upon him. 

** Come, answer the gentleman,’’ said the father, smil- 
ing; “‘do you not love your mama, who every morning 
wakes you with a kiss, and prays to God to bless her little 
son, and teaches you to pray too?” 

The child cast a look of gratitude towards his mother, 
and she replied : 

*“* Yes, answer this gentleman; but first remember who 
teaches you every day how to read, and who tells you pret- 
ty stories; yes, think of your dear father!’ 

The child stretched his hand to the other side; the fa- 
ther took it, and said : 

** Now, answer my child ; do you not prefer your moth- 
er, who nurses you when you are sick, feeds you when 
you are well, and at this very moment is kindly providing 
your fourth repast ?’’ 

The child glanced at his fresh bread and his ripe peach; 
his mouth watered. He was going to answer, when his 
mother added : 

“* Mama often scolds you, and that, you know, you do 
not like.” ’ 

“The father replied; ‘Papa whips you when you 
are naughty, and more than once has made you cry.” 

The child hung his head, and did not seem in such a 
hurry to answer. 

‘* My dear,” said the stranger again, ‘‘ I am waiting for 
your answer ; whom do you love best, your father or your 
mother ?”’ 

Still the child kept silence. 
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“Oh! it must be your dear father,” said the mother, 
« who earns the bread I give you by his labor.” 

“No! rather your kind mother,” interrupted the fa- 
ther ; ‘“‘ for she deprives herself of many things to please 
you. It was she who made the red ball for you.” 

“Tt was father who made your bat.” 

“‘ Yes, but mother plays every day with you.” 

“True; but father takes you out walking.” 

‘¢ Mother kisses you.” 

‘«« Father caresses you.” 

‘* But answer !’’ said the stranger. 

The child started, raised his head, opened his arms— 

“ Well, my child, whom do you love best, father or 
mother ?” 

The child’s face brightened up with joy ; the answer 
sprung from his heart; and scarce had the stranger fin- 
ished his question, when the child exclaimed: “‘ Both 
alike !’’ [Mother's Magazine. 








Nursery. 








THE BEST GIFTS. 


« Mary,” said Albert, as the two were one evening sit- 
ting together before a cheerful fire, “ I can’t, understand 
why Joseph Page should have to suffer so much, when he 
is so good a boy. He has always been very poor. His 
father died when he was only four years old, and soon af- 
terwards his brother and two little sistersdied. And then 
he had nobody but his mother. And now she is dead too. 
He feels dreadfully about her death, I know, for yester- 
day when he was in the yard working for father, I saw him 
stop two or three times, and brush away the tears from his 
eyes.” 

Ne] noticed it likewise,” said Mary. ‘‘ The poor boy 
must feel very sad, and lonely. I pity him very much.” 

“‘ And there,” said Albert, is Richard Cameron. — He 
is cross and selfish, and plays truant, and disobeys his fa- 
ther and mother; and yet he has everything to make him 
happy. He lives in a large and handsome house, has 
more toys than any other boy I know, has a servant on 
purpose to wait upon him, a sister who tries very hard to 
please him, and kind parents who seem to love him a great 
deal. 1am sure I can’t understand it. I can’t make it 
seem right. Why should he when he is wicked have so 
many more blessings than Joseph Page, who everybody 
says is so very good?” 

‘ Are you sure,” said Mary, “that Richard Cameron 
has more blessings than Joseph Page ?”’ 

“Why certainly I am,” said Albert. ‘ He has every 
thing he wants. But Joseph Page has to work hard for 
the bread he eats. He has to work in hot weather, and 
in cold, and sometimes, when I know he is almost sick. 
One day last summer when he was at work in the garden, 
I saw him put his hand to his forehead, as if his head 
ached. Iasked him about it, and he said. it ached some. 
I guess it ached a good deal, and I wanted him to go into 
the house and rest himself, but he said he would rather 
keep at work. And now he has no kind mother to speak 
cheerfully to him, or to do little things for him when he 
leaves his work tired, and perhaps sick. Why everybody 
knows that Richard Cameron has more blessings.” 

“But have you never,” asked Mary, “seen Richard 
Cameron discontented and unhappy?” 

“‘ Discontented and unhappy,” repeated Albert. ‘‘Why, 
I hardly ever see him any other way. I don't say that he 
is happy, but that he has every thing to make him so.” 

‘“‘ And what do you think of Joseph Page? Has he al- 
ways seemed dissatisfied and unhappy.” ; 

“ No indeed,” said Albert. ‘‘ Before his mother died, 
he was one of the most cheerful, contented boys I knew. 
And now he does not always seem unhappy. Certainly, 
he does not seem anything like Richard Cameron.” 

“‘ Well, then,” said Mary, ‘‘I think Joseph Page has 
the greater blessings. A cheerful contented mind is worth 
more than all that Richard Cameron has. Our Heavenly 
Father does not promise his children handsome houses, or 
great riches in this world. , In his eyes it is not of much 
consequence what homes they inhabit the few years they 
live here. He does not promise them that the friends whom 
they love the most shall continue with them in this life. 

He sometimes removes them, the better to wean the 
survivor’s from this world, and to prepare them for heav- 
en. He has conferred upon Joseph Page all His best gifts. 
Repentance, faith, love for, and knowledge of Himself and 
a promise of re-union with his beloved mother in an eter- 
nally holy and happy home. These, my dear, are of much 
greater value than all the good things which Richard 
Cameron possesses. ‘They are the best gifts of God. 

[Christian Watchman. 
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WHEN IT IS SAFEST TO RUN. 


“Go the other way! Go the other way!” cried Mr. 
Grace, a thoughtful neighbor, as Samuel Hawkes was 
about to get over the fence into Mr. Benson’s orchard. 
Sad complaints had been made of the boys for pelting the 
fruit trees, and Mr. Grace would have felt ashamed of any 
Sunday scholar who would dare to take what belonged to 
another. 

Mr. Grace had a good opinion of Samuel Hawkes, for 
he was a steady lad; but he thought that the temptation 
might be too much for him, so he persuaded him to take 
the other path. ; 

“ Samuel,” jsaid he, “listen tome. I once saw a man 
Tunning from the door of a public house, while two or 


three other men were hallooing after him. Ay, thought I, 
this fellow has been drinking, and is running away with- 
out paying for his liquor. Presently after, however, I 
overtook the man, and asked him what made him run 
away so fast from the tavern door? ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, 
‘not a very long time ago I was a sad drunkard; my wife 
and children were in rags, and I was about going to jail, 
when a good friend stepped forward and agreed to save 
me from the prison, if 1 would promise never to drink an- 
other glass of spirits as long as I lived. Up to this hour 
the promise I then made has not been broken. Having 
walked a long way to-day, I called at the door of the pub- 
lic house yonder, for a draught of water; but no sooner 
had I drank it, than an old companion of mine came up, 
and offered to treat me with a glassof gin. Having drank 
my glass of good pure water, and seeing the landlord 
pouring out the gin, I fairly took to my heels, for I know 
too much of my own heart to trust myself. If I were to 
pause and stop to talk in a place of temptation, it would 
be too strong for me; but so long as I can run away from 
it, I am safe.” 

** Well, thought I, I must take example from this man, 
and run away from temptation whenever it approaches me. 
Now it will be a good thing, if you will do just as he did ; 
for a boy is as likely to be tempted by a cherry cheeked 
apple, as a man is by a glass of gin.” 

** Blessed ts the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of the sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” Psalm i. 1. 

[.4m. S. S. Union. 








Descriptive. 








HAY MAKING. 


I think a volume might be written on the delights of a 
hay-field. How pleasant it is as you approach, to hear 
the scythes ringing as the mowers sharpen them, standing 
in a row, with their sharp shining blades over their shoul- 
ders. How pleasant it is to see the men with their coats 
off, and the merry women, all flinging about the grass to 
dry. To smell the delightful odor of grass newly cut, or 
hay newly dried.. To see the green earth; the bright 
sky; to feel the fresh-blowing breeze; and to hear the 
anxious calls of different birds! How pleasant it is to get 
into shady sylvan nooks in the hay-field—a party of happy 
children—nooks overhung with alders and hazel bushes, 
with a clear stream running over its pebbly bed; and with 
the luscious meadow-sweet, and the large blue geranium 
blooming all about its banks, and the wild rose on its 
bushes. 

Many an hour have we wiled. away in such sports, 
catching minnows and miller’s thumbs, that lie amongst 
the stones in those shallow running waters ; or, pulling off 
our shoes and stockings, have waded along, feeling under 
the hollow banks for craw-fishes, little fresh water lob- 
sters, and have been suddenly startled by the rising of the 
wild duck from the long sedge or reeds, and then to see the 
young ones lying close to the ground as dead, or running 
with all their might—downy, dusky things, unable to fly ! 

In the midst of our delight, we have, perhaps, heard the 
mowers calling to us; and off .we ran to learn what won- 
der awaited us—what prize they had found. And what 
was it? Perhaps a little heap of dry grass, round asa 
ball, and large as both one’s hands held in a globular 
form ; and which, when carefully opened, showed a whole 
tribe of young field-mice, all bare as our own skin, and all 
squeaking shrilly; or, perhaps they had got their hairy 
coat on, and, with their black shining eyes, seemed ready 
to run into the world to seek their fortunes. Or what 
else might it be? Perhaps a round ball of green moss, 
out of which came a deep hum, and which, when opened, 
sent out a swarm of bees—a bumble-bees’ nest, all stream- 
ing with honey, delicious honey! Or, what else might it 
be? Perhaps a corncrake’s nest, with its red-spotted 
eggs; or a partridge’s nest, the old bird killed by the 
scythe, lying on the ground, filling our hearts with sweet 
pity, and the numerous tawny eggs our eyes with admira- 
tion. These we took home, and put under a hen; and 
when they were hatched, we used to take the little active 
brood of young partridges into the fields, We had a large, 
basket with the bottom knocked out, which we placed over 
an ant-nest, and putting the young partridges in it, we 
opened the ant-nest, and the little things devoured them 
and their eggs with wonderful rapidity. It was curious to 
see how quickly their bright eyes spied out the ants, and 
pecked them from their own legs, or from each other’s 
backs as they crept over them. ‘The charge of these lit- 
tle birds was a great novelty, but they were troublesome 
creatures to keep possession of, their nature always prompt- 
ing them to run off to the fields whenever they could; and 
spite of all endeavors we soon lost them. 

[Boy’s Country Book. 








Religion. 








HOLD TOGETHER. 


‘Hold together,” said Andrew Harper to his grand- 
children, to whom he was very fond of giving a word of 
advice. ‘* Whatever you do, hold together, and help one 
another. Look at the coach yonder, the horses are all 
helping one another by pulling the same way; see how 
rapidly the coach runs along! Now, suppose the horses 
were all to pull different ways, how would the coach go 








along then? 
another. 

“‘ Hold together, for if you get on ever so badly in help- 
ing one another, you will get on much worse in hindering 
one another. See! here is a big stone; can any of you 
lift it? No! Can any of you move it? No! not one of 
you. Well, then, now all join your strength together. 
Can you move it? To be sure you can. Can you lift it? 
Yes you may. That which you could not do singly, you 
can do very well when you unite your strength. Oh it is 
a fine thing to hold together, and to help one another. 

“Hold together, for that will be the way to prosper. 
Here is a bundle of sticks tied together. Let one of you 
sit down and try to break the whole bundle across his 
knee. Try again! It is all in vain. Now, then, I will 
untie the bundle. Let me see if you can break the sticks 
singly. Snap! snap! Why you break them without any 
difficulty. Ay, ay! you see how it is. While the sticks 
held together they were strong; when they were divided, 
they became weak. Silly people may quarrel, and divide, 
and oppose one another ; but those who are wise will hold 
together and help each other. 

‘* Hold together, if you wish to succeed in your under- 
takings. Stop a moment; here are three pieces of string, 
let me twist them altogether. There, now I will tie an 
end round the upper bar of the gate, and see if the stout- 
est of you can snap it. Not you. Pull harder! Now 
another of you try. And now another. Why, you might 
as well pull at a cart rope. Not one of you can snap it. 
The proverb says, “A three-fold cord is not easily 
broken,” and you see that it istrue. It is now untwisted, 
the strings are by themselves. There I have tied one 
round the upper bar. Lay hold of it and pull, one of you. 
Ay, it is snapped in two already. Try the others in the 
same way. Another is broken. And there goes the last. 
I think that the strings, like the sticks, must have taught 
you a lesson; they must have convinced you of the wisdom 
of holding together and helping one another. 

‘* Hold together, for it is your interest todoso. Let 
me make this plain to you. Do you want to buy marbles? 
Suppose they are sold at ten a penny, but that if three 
pennyworth are bought together, forty will be given for 
the money. Do you not see if you buy separately you get 
but thirty marbles, but if you put your money together you 
get forty. As with the marbles, so it will be in things of 
greater importance. By uniting your money you unite 
your strength, and do that which otherwise you could not 
do. Can anything be plainer, then, than this: that you 
ought to hold together and help one another. 

“* Hold together, I say, let the weather be fair or foul ; 
let the road be smooth or rough; let the undertaking be 
easy or hard. Three young boys, who could not swim, 
were walking by the river, when one fell in. What was 
to be done? Luckily they had a rope with them. One 
tied the rope around his middle, and jumping into the wa- 
ter laid hold of his drowning companion ; whilé the other 
who had fast hold of the other end of the rope, twisted it 
around a tree, held it firmly, and then pulled them both 
out of the water. Had they not held together and helped 
one another one or two of them must have been drowned; 
but, as it was, their lives were saved. Be sure that you 
hold together and help one another. 

“‘ Hold together, whatever may be your difficulties. It 
was but the other day,that I heard of a lame man anda 
blind man who had a journey to perform. The lame: man 
knew not how to proceed; for his left leg had been cut 
off, and a wooden stump was in its place; and the right 
leg was very feeble. The blind man knew not how to 
proceed, for he had no eyes wherewith to find his road ; 
but when they agreed to hold together, they managed the 
matter capitally. The blind man took hold of the poor 
cripple’s arm, and thus they performed their journey. 
The lame man found eyes for the blind, and the blind man 
found feet for the lame. If, then, the blind and the lame 
find it an advantage to hold together, how much more 
will you, who are neither lame nor blind? There is no 
other way of going through the world that is to be com- 
pared with that of holding together, and helping one 
another. " 

“Hold together in prosperity and adversity, in health 
and sickness, in strength and weakness, in good report 
and ill report, in joy and sorrow, in youth and age, in life 
and in death. So long as you hold together, you may 
hope for peace and joy ; but when you part or oppose one 
another, I promise you discord and sorrow. Were I to 
talk to you for an hour longer, my advice would still be, 
hold together, and help one another. 

‘* Hold together in holy things. Those who read the 
same Bible, love the same Saviour, and hope to go to the 
same heaven, ought to hold together and to help one an- 
other more than other people. Hold together in praying 
for one another, in encouraging one another to read God’s - 
holy word, in setting each other an example of humility, 
zeal, hope, faith, and charity. In this way, with the bless- 
ing of your heavenly Father, you may work wonders in 
holding together and helping one another, 

“Hold together in reminding one another of solemn 
truths, for we are all apt to foget many things which ought 
to be continually remembered. We require to be told a 
hundred times over that life is short; that death is sure ; 
that all have sinned; that Jesus Christ died for sinners ; 
that he only can forgive sins; and that he’ is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him,” Heb. 
vii. 25. Remind one another, then, of these things in 
love, for this will be indeed holding together and helping 
one another. 

“Hold together in meekly reproving each other’s faults ; 


Hold together, my boys, and help one 
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in kindly extending each other’s knowledge ; in zealously 
promoting each other’s good ; in loving, serving, and hon- 
oring one another; and in pointing each other to the Rock 
‘of ages. In one word, hold together while you are fel- 
Jow pilgrims on earth, and help each other on your road 
to heaven.” 














Editorial. 





THE MANIAC. 
ConcLupeD. 

The supper table was cleared away, and Mr. and Mrs, Nelson 
went into the parlor, while the children remained in the dining- 
room, with their strange visiter. She had become quite excited, 
and, in her wild, shrill voice, was singing snatches of songs and 
hymns. “Havn’t you got a Bible here, dear?” said she to El- 
len, “I should like to hear you read a little.” Ellen took the 
Bible from the book-case, and read a chapter aloud. Its effect 
upon the crazy woman was soothing and salutary, and her rav- 
ings, for a while, were hushed. - Suddenly Ellen was interrupt- 
ed by Meg seizing her by the shoulder, and saying, “Child, don’t 
drawl your words so, you read in a kind of a proud way—why 
can’t you read more natural!” Ellen laughed, and tried to pro- 
fit by the criticism, so that Meg was good enough to say that it 
was much better, 

When the time of retiring for the night. had arrived, Mr. Nel- 
son was at a loss to know how he might, safely, dispose of the 
maniac, He asked her whether she were willing to be locked 
up in her room, if he allowed her to sleep in the house. Meg 
was rather unwilling to consent to such an arrangement, but 
finally, yielded, on being assured that the family arose early, and 
that she should be released at break of day. It was considered 
unsafe to leave any fire in the room, so Ellen staid until Meg 
was in bed, and then took out the light, and her father locked 
the door. 

Ellen’s room was over this, and she thought she had hardly 
begun her dreams, when she was disturbed by a shrill voice 
singing very loud, in the peculiar tones of insanity. This was 
followed by a rattling of the windows in the room below, and a 
loud knocking on the door. At first, it seemed to her like a 
disagreeable dream, and she tried to go to sleep again, but it was 
all useless, for the noise still continued, and grew louder and 
louder. Every body in the house was aroused, and, at last Mr. 
Nelson got up, and went down stairs. He knocked on the door 
and spoke to Meg very decidedly, telling her that she must be 
quiet, and not disturb the family before day-light. “1 must go,” 
said Crazy Meg, “it is morning, and I can’t stay here any 
longer.” 

“If you will go to bed and keep still, I will let you out as 
soon as it begins to be light,” said Mr. Nelson, and he went up 
stairs again. 

The quiet was of short duration, however. The clamor soon 
began again, and Ellen, unable to bear it any longer, told her 
father that, if he would have a fire made in the.dining room, she 
would dress herself, and take care of Meg until. morning. 

“ How could you make such a noise, Meg ?” said Ellen, when 
she came down, “why did you not lie still in bed, until day 
light?” 

“It is morning,” said Meg, “for the cocks have been crowing 
this half hour, and you might as well ask the waves of the sea 
to rest, as me.” 

Ellen really pitied the poor creature, for she seemed to be in 
great distress, so she got the Bible, which she thought would 
comfort her, and began to read. It was like a mother’s song to 
her child, in its effect on Meg’s weak and excited spirit, and she 
soon became tranquil. Ellen read for an hour, while Meg ap- 
peared to listen with interest, and then the workings of a dis- 
eased mind again became visible. She began to talk of her 
brother, who went to sea and never returned, and the tears roll- 
ed down her wrinkled cheeks as, in an agony of grief, she paint- 
ed the sad picture. In all she said, there was a mixture of rea- 
son and insanity, that was very affecting, for Ellen knew that 
she was telling the story of the lover of her youth, whose sad 
death had blasted her reason forever. Meg’s sufferings seemed 
real and acute, and, in her distress, she threw her arms around 
the child’s neck, and tried to kiss her face. Ellen could not re- 
pulse her, but she was glad to be released, and to try the effect 
of a new passage of Scripture. This seemed to be a sure, and 
at the same time, the only antidote for her intense ravings, and 
now, as formerly, the spell had its salutary effect. 

At last, the grey morning began to appear, and Meg said she 
must. go, The air was sharp and chilly, and the white frost had 
silvered the grass, and lay upon the stones and fences, but Meg 
started forth in the cold, dim morning, and began anew her rest- 
less wanderings. 

A day or two afterwards, one of her school mates told Ellen 
Nelson, that Meg came to their house to stay, the next night, 
and her mother gave her a room up stairs, but did not take the 
precaution to lock the door. Her father was awakened in the 
middle of the night by a smell of smoke, and when he went out 
into the kitchen, to learn the cause, he found that Meg had torn 
the straw out of her bed, and carried it down to the kitchen fire- 
place, It was then, in a light blaze, and, as a good deal of the 
straw had fallen, in her way down, along the entry and stairs, 
the house would, probably, have taken fire, but for the dis- 
covery. : 


Meg continued in the village for some days, and visited at al- 


most every house, but finally, she became so trublesome, that one 
of the gentlemen in town offered to pay her fare, and sent her in 


the stage, to her native place. M. L. 


THE BIRDS AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


While spending an hour at Mount Auburn, a few days ago, 
we were delighted with the sweet music of the few birds, who 
have yet ventured to leave their warmer climates for ours. The 
sacred stillness of the place, interrupted only by the warbling of 
the birds and the sound of the wind as it whistled through the 
fir trees, gave us an opportunity to listen to every note of the 
sweet little songsters. 

One of the rules of the place forbids any one from firing a gun 
within the grounds, under the penalty of five dollars fine. Ow- 
ing to this, there are always a larger number of birds at Mount 
Auburn than any where else, for there they may always find a 
refuge, where they can build their nests, and raise their young 
without fear of a cruel shot piercing their Jittle frames, or of 
any idle boys stealing their eggs and little ones. The gate- 
keeper told us, that the birds are so well aware of their safety 
within the enclosure, that the moment a gun is fired in the road, 
they all fly from the neighboring fields and take refuge in “the 











| city ef the dead.” The:little creatures do not suffer this kind- 
ness to them to go unrewarded, for they take such excellentcare 
of all the worms and insects in the place, that when the trees in 
the neighboring grounds are almost destroyed with the canker 
and other worms, those in the cemetery are not injured in the 
least. So, you see that kindness to the least of God’s creatures, 
does not go unrewarded. 

But sometimes, alas! the little songsters fly away from their 
home into the adjoining grounds, either to procure food, or to 
gather materials for building their nests, and then they are far 
from enjoying the same security, that they do at Mount Auburn. 
The following touching story, which was published in a book 
written about Mount Auburn, will interest you more than any 


thing we can tell you, and will illustrate our meaning in the pre- 
vious sentence. 





Tue Rosin. 

A beautiful pair of Robins began to build their nest in the 
spring of 1841, on the northern part of Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
and had proceeded in their united pleasant work but a litle, 
when the male robin flying over the cemetery fence, for building 
a was shot at in the public road by a collegian, and was 

illed, 

The widowed mate, on different branches of the tree, made 
pitiable moanings at her loss; and picked up but a scanty sup- 
ply of food for the remainder of the season; she occasionally 
continued her work on the nest until it was completed, when 
she deposited three eggs in it, but which were never hatched. 

She was lonely and melancholy, although often beset by other 
robins to join in their sports and gambols, and to partake of their 
joys and pleasures ; if they approached too near with any of their 
familiarities, she would drive them off with true virtuous indig- 
nation; this was seen by the gate keeper many times during the 
oneens at the close of which, she departed with the other 
robins, 

What pleasure can be enjoyed by any one by destroying a 
robin,—or indeed, any other bird whose notes of joy and giad- 
ness add so much to the pleasures of our life, and to the rural 
scenery of nature. Oh, kill not the singing birds whose fragile 
frame cannot give one feast to an infant, but whose music would 
feast the ear of thousands with pleasure and delight. 
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QUARRELS. 


One of the most easy, the most common, most perfectly fool- 
ish thing in the world, is to quarrel—no matter with whom— 
man, woman or child ; or on what pretences, provocation, or oc- 
casion whatsoever. ‘I‘here is no kind of necessity in it, no man- 
ner of use in it, and no species or degree of benefit to be gained 
by it, and yet, strange as the fact may be, theologians, politicians, 
lawyers, doctors, and princes quarrel; nations, tribes, corpora- 
tions, men, women, children, dogs and cats, birds and beasts, 
quarrel about all manner, of things, and all manner of occasions. 
If there is any thing in the world that will make a man feel bad, 
except pinching his fingers in the crack of the door, it is unques- 
tionably a quarrel. No man ever fails to think less of himseif af- 
ter than he did before one ; it degrades him in his own eyes, and 
in the eyes of others ; and, what is worse blunts his sensibility 
to disgrace on the one hand, and increases the power of passion- 
ate irritability on the other. The truth is, the more quietly and 
peaceably we all get on, the better for ourselves, the better for 
our neighbors. In nine cases out of ten the wisest course, is if a 
man cheats you, quit dealing with him; if he is abusive quit his 
company; if he slanders you, take care to live so that nobody 
will believe him. No matter who he is, or how he misuses you, 
the wisest way is generally just to let him alone; for there is 
nothing better than this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing with 
the wrongs we meet with.—Charleston Observer. 


~~ 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


A small dog belonging to Mr. David Rice of this town, one 
day last week attracted the attention of the family by whining 
and scratching at the door. He refused to be enticed into the 
house, and was finally followed by a boy. He proceeded toa 
shed adjoining the barn where the cause of his extraordinary 
conduct was manifested. Some ashes had been placed in a box 
in the shed and having been blown about by the wind, had set 
the barn on fire. The flames were gathering force and in a few 
moments the barn would have been enveloped. The boy suc- 
ceeded in — the family in season to extinguish the fire, 
The dog is entitled to the value of the property.— Barre Gaz. 














OBSTINATE AS A PIG. 

A party was once discussing the obstinacy of a pig, when one 
of the party who defended the pig, offered to bet that he would 
make a pig walk up a flight of stairs. The bet was immediately 
taken. The pig procured, and placed at the bottom of a flight 
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of stairs, and the better challenged to perform the feat, or forfe; 
the bet. He placed the pig’s head towards the bottem of th 
stairway, and then seizing hold of his tail, pulled backwards with 
astrong hand. The pig, from his natura] obstinacy, pulled the 
other way, and mounted the stair-way, and kept ascending till he 
reached the top. And thus the better won his bet, by proving 
the fact, of the incorrigible obstinacy of the animal. 





ACTING A LIE. 


In the life of Robert Hall, the following interesting incident 
is recorded of him, showing his sound wisdom, his Christian 
fidelity, and his Jove of sincerity in words and actions. “While 
spending an evening at the house of a friend, a lady who was 
there on a visit retired, that her little girl might go to bed. She 
returned in abouut half an hour, and said to a lady who sat near 
her, “she’s gone to sleep. I put'on my ~~ cap and lay down 
with her, and she very soon dropped off.” Mr. Hall, hearing the 
conversation said, “ Excuse me, madam, do you wish your daugh- 
ter to grow upa Jiar?” “Oh dear, no sir; J should be shocked 
at such a thing.” “Then bear with me while I say, you must 
never act a lie before her; children are very quick observers, and 
soon learn that that which assumes to be what it is not, is a lie, 
whether acted or spoken.” 


MARRIED LIFE. 


The affection that links together man and wife, is a far holier 
and more enduring passion than the enthusiasm of young love, 
It may want its gorgeousness, it may want its imaginative char- 
acter, but it is far richer in holy and trusting attributes. Talk 
not to us of the absence of love in wedlock. What! because a 
man has ceased to “sigh like a furnace,” are we to believe that 
the fire is extinct? No! it burns with a steady and brilliant 
flame, shedding a benign influence upon existence, a million 
times more precious and delightful than the dreams of cold phi- 
losophy. 


~~ 


THE WIFE. 


That woman deserves not a husband’s generous loye who will 
not greet him with smiles as he returns from the labors of the 
day; who will not try to chain him.to his home by the sweet en- 
chantment of a cheerful heart. There is not one in a thousand 
that is so unfeeling as to withstand such an influence, and break 
away from such a home. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


I am coming, I am coming! 
Hark! the little bee is humming, 
See the lark is soaring high 

In the blue and simny sky, 

And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 


See the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over: 
And on banks of mossy green, 
Star-like primroses are seen; 
And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark the new born lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks arg meeting 

In the elms—a noisy crowd ; 

All the birds are singing loud; 

And the first white butterfly, 

In the sunshine dances by. 


Look around thee—look around ! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every running stream is bright; 
All the orchard trees are white, 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers or fru‘t. 


Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven! 
God for thee the Spring has given, 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
Clothed the earth, and cleared the skies, 
For thy pleasure or thy food ;— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude ! 





THE LOST CHILD. 


Once, walking in the crowded street, 
I met a little child, 

The tears were streaming down her cheek, 
Her air was strange and wild; 

With eager, anxious look, she gazed 
Upon each passer by, 

And cried aloud, “ Where is my home 2” 
An agonizing cry. 

I took her gently by the hand, 
And said, “Come home with me ;” 

She wiped the falling tears away, 
And went right cheerfully. 

But when the spacious house she saw, 
And garden large and fair, 

With piercing tone, “ Where is my home 2” 
She said, “it is not there.” 


“ Come in, and see these pleasant rooms, 
All filled with pictures bright, 

And rest upon that conch, so soft— 
And stay, at least to-night.” 

She cast one glance of joy around,— 
Then came the gushing tear, 

And thrilling cry, “ Where is my home! 
My home! It is not here.” 


And thus the Christian wand’rer feels, 
While earth is his abode; 

In crowded street, or festive hall,— 
Upon the beaten road, 

Or solitary forest walk, 
Or by domestic hearth, 

His heart demands, “ Where is my home ?” 


“ Not here, not here on earth.” L. ¢. T. 


[Christian Witness. 
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